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PROSPECTUS. 





The “American JusiLee” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and uneonditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over- 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as no such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right— Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 








shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”— Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (a// of them,) “to secure the 
blessings of trsErty for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinetion of race or color. And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
ean be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty ” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes 
it is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 
professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “American Jupitec” recognizes a “higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Common Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their force, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”. —Forrescur. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
rom the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that-all 
“just governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all men” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts ; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expre 
sion and force. 














SCRIPTURE USE OF THE WORD “LAW,” 
AS DISTINGUISHED FROM “STATUTE,” 
“ DECREE,” Erc. 





Tuosk who object to our “common law” 
nitions of law, (taken from Coke, Fortescue, and 
Blackstone,) are sometimes known to appeal to the 
Scriptures. When we insist that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void”—that they are not 
to be accounted “bad laws” but “not Jaws,” they 
remind us that the term “law ” is commonly applied 
to all statutes, decrees, and enactments, whether just 
or unjust, that we accordingly speak of “ tyrannical 
laws and wnjust laws,” and they find at least one 
text of Scripture that they consider an instance of 
this use of the term. “Shall the throne of iniquity 
have fellowship with thee, which frameth mischief 
by alaw?” (Ps. 94: 20.) 

We have always been ready to admit that the 
word “law” may sometimes be used in the sense of 
a mere statute, irrespective of its character. The 
imperfection of human language obliges us to use 
one word in a number of different meanings, and 





with many different shades of meaning, as every 
one knows who uses a good dictionary, where a doz- 
en or twenty distinct meanings may be found for 
the same word. In common conversation we use 
words vaguely, or in their common acceptation. 
The Bible, too, sometimes uses popular language, 
and speaks “after the manner of men” in order to 
be understood. But this does not preclude us from 
using words in their higher and true meaning, and 
insisting upon such meaning, when the nature of 
the case requires exactness of expression. We have 
Scripture example for this. The Bible, which often 
mentions “the gods of the heathen” and sometimes 
calls human rulers “ gods,” insists, nevertheless, that 
the gods of the heathen are “no gods,” and that 
“there is only one living and true God.” We con- 
sider this a pertinent answer to the objection. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION DEFECTIVE. 

But we have been led to look a little further into 
the Scripture use of the word “LAw” as it appears 
in our English translation. In theuse of a Cruden’s 
Concordance, and by the help of a friend who readi- 
ly reads Hebrew, and who proposed the examina- 
tion, we have examined all the places we could find 
in the Old Testament, in which our translators have 
given us the word “law.” We find that our Eng- 
lish translators bave made use. of that one word 
“law” to stand for a number of different words in 
the original; that those different Hebrew words 
(according to the Hebrew dictionary) have very dif- 
ferent significations ; and that the inspired writers 
have used those different Hebrew words with very 
remarkable discrimination, and in a manner which 
shows that they took care not to confound mere hu- 
man decrees or enactments, irrespective of their cha- 
racter, with LAW in the high and true meaning of 
that term. 

Thus, for example, in the text already quoted, 
Psalm 94: 20, the word translated “law” should 
have been rendered statute, prescription, decree, or 
appointment. “Shall the throne of iniquity have 
fellowship with thee, which frameth mischief by a 
statute?” (or prescription, decree, or appointment.) 
This would have made the passage conform strictly 
to the discrimination between Jaw and statute, (or 
enactment,) that we are blamed for insisting upon. 
The Psalmist did not, in his devotions, dignify “ ini- 
quitous” and “mischievous statutes” with the sa- 
cred name of LAW! Nothe. * 

And the same instructive discrimination seems to 
run through the Hebrew Scriptures. To make this 
matter evident to our readers we will give (in the 
use of English letters) the different words in the He- 
brew Scriptures which our translators have rendered 


* Bishop Horsley’s translation of the Psalms (London 
edition, p. 85) renders the passage thus : 
“Shall the throne of iniquity be associated with thee, 
Framing oppression under the pretense of law ! 
(Note E. p. 286, Sub. specie /egis—Kennicott, ) 
brase rather than a literal rendering, 
We 





This may be a parap 


but it doubtless the true spirit of the passage. 
ete it — on any other subject, would deem 
such authorities conclusive. 
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Law, together with the meanings of those Hebrew 
words, according to Gesenius’ Hebrew and English 
Lexicon, (Boston edition, 1836,) a work used n our 
colleges and theological seminaries, We will then 
see how those different Hebrew words are used in 
the Scriptures, and how they ate translated into Eng- 
lish. 
HEBREW WORDS—THEIR MEANING. 

“1, Térdh from Yarab, to teach, to (instruct,) instruction, 
precept, Law.” 

Here is expressed, very evidently, a high moral 
idea—the distinctive, the philosophical idea of Law, 
properly so called, an existing fact or principle, per- 
manent and abiding; a science to be known and 
taught; proper matter of instruction. This is the 
idea insisted on by all standard writers on common 
law, and is coincident with the true meaning of our 
English word Law. 


“9, Ohék—(from a word which signifies to cut, to hew, 
to cut in, to engrave, inscribe) —Decreed, prescribed, appoint- 
ed.” 


The ancient statutes were “cut into ” stone, or en- 
graved on some hard substance. This word would 
apply to either a bad statute or a good one; to a 
law of God, or a “ mischievous ” enactment. 

This is the word rendered “law ” in Psalm 94 : 20. 
Its meaning falls far below that of Zérdh. It 
only means a decree inscribed on stone, or on some 
other substance. 

Méchukkak (Prov. 31: 5.) is nearly the same 
word, 

“3. Dath..A word of the later Hebrew and Chaldee, prob- 
ably of Persian origin. Same as the Hebrew Chék. A 
statute ; something set, placed ; a positive law.” 

Here again we see only the outward, the tangible, 
the visible sign or form, nothing that designates 
clearly the ideas included in Téraéh. What we call 
‘a positive law ” may be of one moral character or 
another, according to its source or its nature. 

‘‘4, Mispat (or Mishpat.) (From to judge.) Judg- 
ment, cause or suit before a judge, sentence. Alsoright, 
rectitude, justice.” 

This word has, then, two distinct meanings. It 
may mean law, or it may mean only a mere statute. 


“5. Mitsvah. Charge, command, precept.” 


This approximates nearer te Torah, but falls short 
of it. 


OF THE WORD “LAW” IN OUR TRANSLATION. 


Each of these five Hebrew words, as we have 
said, is translated into our English word law. Very 
evidently, this identity of word (in English) does 
not prove identity of meaning. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, as we all know, are much 
occupied with the idea of Law in its highest and 
true meaning. They have comparatively less occa- 
sion to speak of mere human decrees, statutes, and 
enactments. Accordingly, while we have met with 
the English word “Jaw” 197 times, in our common 
tranalation, we have found that in 174 of those in- 
stances the translation is made from the Hebrew 
word Torah, which means “instruction, precept, 
LAW,” leaving only twenty-three instances, in which it 
is made either from Dath, Mispat, Chok, Méchukkak, 
or Mitsvah. 

_ And of these twenty-three instances we find that 
nine of them relate to edicts or decrees of heathen 
monarchs, as of Abasuerus, or of the “ Medes and 
Persians,” as mentioned in Esther and Daniel. None 
of these are called “laws” or “Torah” in the He- 
brew, but only Dath, that is, decree, prescription, ap- 
pointment; something set, placed, or positively (ar- 
bitrarily) enjoined. All these should have been 
thus rendered into English, and not called “Law.” 


danger of mistaking those despotic edicts, decrees, or 
statat for Torah, or Law. 

Oh Ee fourteen remaining instances, we find that 
five of them (found in Ezra) are the words of Ar- 
taxerxes, in which he spoke concerning the laws of 
“the God of heaven ;” the God of Ezra, as being 
decrees or statutes; in one place (Ezra 8 : 26,) coup- 
ling them with his own decrees—“ the law of thy 
God and the law of the king.” The Hebrew word, 
in these five instances, is Dath, and would been bet- 
ter rendered decrees or statutes. Yet, since the stat- 
utes and decrees of Gop are always laws, there is 
no harm done by our present translation of these 
passages. 

One other instance is that, before mentioned, in 
Psalm 94: 20, rendered “mischief framed by a 
law.” The Hebrew word is not Torah, but Chok, 
and should have been translated decree, statute, or 
appointment, etc., as before stated. No Hebrew 
reader of the passage ever imagined the “ mischief” 
to be Torah or “law,” To him, it would have been 
a contradiction in terms, 


We have to complain, then, of only ten serious 
errors out of one hundred and ninety-seven transla- 
tions into the English word law. The oversight is 
not wonderful, when we consider that the English 
mind, including that of the clergy, in King James’s 
time, had not been trained to a close discrimination 
between law and statute. The eight remaining cases 
relate to the divine law, or to the Mosaic civil code, 
and it is of little consequence whether they are called 
laws or statutes. 


In the five books of Moses and in Joshua, so much 
occupied with the civil law and ecclesiastical canons 
of the nation of Israel, our English word Jaw, in our 
present translation occurs, by our examination, fifty 
times. It always means the law of Jehovah, or the 
law of Moses. And in every instance the Hebrew 
word translated from is Torah, except in Deut. 33: 2. 
“From his right hand went a fiery law (or fire 
of law) for them.” Here the Hebrew is Dath, a 
statute. In about twenty-five other places, in the 
books just mentioned, the word Chék is employed, 





and is invariably and appropriately translated statute. 
Being engraven on tables of stone and written on 
parchment, and preserved in the national archives, 
they were properly described as statutes, yet it is not 
impertinent to notice that in about twice the number 
of instances it is characterized by its higher charac- 
ter of Torah or law. 

Wherever, in the Psalms, our English Bibles give 
us the word Jaw, (thirty-two times in all, by our enu- 
meration,) it is from the Hebrew Térah, except in 
three instances, including the mistranslation by which 
“ mischief” is made to stand for “Jaw.” In each of 
the three cases, it should have been rendered statute. 
In the thirty-one passages (having excluded the “ mis- 
chief”) the word law, in the Psalms, always means 
the divine law, whether called Térah or Dath. 

In the Proverbs we find the English word “law” 
thirteen times, always expressive of good law that 
ought to be obeyed ; the law of Jehovah, the civil 
law, the law of “ wisdom,” the “law of kindness,” 
“the law of the wise,” or the law of a kind parent. 
In each case, the Hebrew is Torah, except in chapter 
31:5, “Lest they drink and forget the law,” 


This is from MéchukkAk—more properly rendered 
statute. Here, again, the difference is not essential, 
because “the statutes of the Lord are right.” 

In the prophets we find the word law forty-five 
times, uniformly referring to the law of God, of 





Moses, or of Israel, and always from the same He- 





No Hebrew, when he read those records, was in any | brew Zérdéh, except in two instances, and the excep- 





tions are significant. One is where, in Daniel 6: 5, 
the wicked heathen enemies of that great statesman 
said, “ We shall not find any occasion against this 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the 
Diath (statute) of his God.” They knew, perhaps, 
of no Téra4h—of no “higher law” than the statute 
of living or dead kings, and knew not that Daniel’s 
God was any thing more than a dead and deified 
king of Israel. The other instance (Jeremiah 32: 11) 
is where the prophet “bought the field of Han- 
ameel” and “took evidence of the purchase, both 
that which was sealed, according to the law, Mitsvd, 
(charge, command, precept,) and the custom.” Here 
we have the nearest known approximation to Torah, 
though in describing a matter of form or ceremony, 
rather than of fundamental Zaw. The translation 
was not wide of the mark; as near, perhaps, as it 
could well be. 

In the book of Nehemiah we meet with the word 
law seventeen times, in every instance referring to 
the heaven-established law of the Jewish nation, the 
law of justice and equity, and in every instance the 
English translation is, correctly, from the Hebrew 
Téréh, the only Hebrew word that fully expresses the 
dea of law. 

Dropping further details, we “sum up ” or recapit- 
ulate by saying, that so far as we have been able to 
discover, out of the one hundred and ninety-seven 
recurrences of the English word /aw in our transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures, (twenty-three of 
which should have been rendered “statute ” or “ de- 
cree,” etc., instead of law,) there are but ten in 
which our translation designates unrighteous or even 
questionable human enactments by the name of 
law ; that these ten cases are evidently mistransla- 
tions; that the only adequate Hebrew word for daw, 
Torah, is never applied by the inspired writers, in a 
single instance, to any unjust human enactment; it 
never means a bad enactment—“ mischief framed 
by” astatute. It is always used to designate the 
law of God, the law of Moses, the law of equity, 
the law of kindness, the law of wisdom, or of a 
just ruler or parent. 

The Hebrew, with Azs statute-book, his use of lan- 
guage, his idea of law, could hardly have been 
made to understand what a person could have meant 
by a wicked law, an unjust law, unless he could, per- 
haps, have been made to conceive that the laws of 
the heathen, like the gods of the heathen, were “ van- 
ity and a lie ”—a nullity, a nothing! Whenever he 
heard or read the word 7'érdéh or Jaw, he understood 
it to signify something that was good, just, and 
true; something that was sacred, precious, and bind- 
ing. 

What a blessed thing it would be for us, in this 
country, if we could learn to hear and read the word 
law, with the same understanding of its meaning ! 
If thus understood and adopted in our judicial de- 
cisions, it would emancipate every slave in the coun- 
try—it would secure the liberties of the people—it 
would save the nation from destruction. 


CONFIRMATION——-OTHER LEGAL TERMS. 


This view of the Scripture use of the word law 
may be further illustrated and confirmed by looking 
at the Scripture use of the words statute, decree, 
ordinance, commandment, etc. These terms, unlike 
Téraéh or law, apply properly to either the right- 
eous or the unrighteous edicts of those in authority 
or wielding power. In this way they are used in 
the Scriptures, as Térah, or law is not used. This 
appears even in our English translation, and is still 
more conspicuous in the Hebrew. 
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THE WORD “ STATUTE.” 


Take our English word “ statute” for example. In 
our examination by the Concordance we met with it 
seventy-six times, of which seventy-three were from 
the same Hebrew word Choék, which we had before 
found to have been, in three instances, mistranslated 
law. In two of the remaining instances, the word 
translated statute is from the Hebrew Pikkoodim, 
and in one case from the Chaldaic, Kéyam, both 
words (according to Gesenius) of similar import 
with Chék and Dath, signifying merely statute, and | 
not law. We haye met with no instance in which | 
Térdh was translated statute, or otherwise than law. 





Except in about ten instances, the “statutes” 
mentioned are, indeed, those of Jehovah, or of 
Moses, which might have been properly called Té- 
rah, or Jaw. But it deserves notice that no mere 
human enactments, or at least that no enactments 
lacking the elements of safe and salutary Jaw, are 
ever called Torah. Even the statutes of good rulers, 
framed at their own discretion, or on matters of 
mere form or expediency, are not called Jaws, but 
only statutes. Joshua “set them a statute (Chok, 
not Torah) in Shechem.” (Joshua 24:25.) David 
made a statute concerning a division of spoils, (Chék, 
not Torah.) (1 Sam. 30: 25.) Solomon “ walked in 
the statutes” (Chdk, not Torah) “of David his 
father.” (1 Kings 3: 3.) 

Still more directly to our purpose are the follow- 
ing: Hoshea, the son of Elah, king of Israel, 
“walked in the statutes” (Chok, not Tordh) “ of 
the heathen.” (2 Kings 17:8.) “Judah kept not 
the commandments of their God, but walked in the 
statutes of Zsrael, which they made ”—(Chdk, not 
Téraéh)—idolatrous statutes, after the precedents, or 
‘long-established usages” of Jeroboam. (2% Kings 
17: 19.) 

The wicked princes and presidents of king Da- 
rius “consulted together to establish a royal stat- 
ute,” (Chaldaic Kéyaém, not Hebrew Torah,) “ that 
whosoever should ask a petition of any god or man, 
for thirty days, save of the king, should be cast into 
the den of lions.” (Daniel 6:7.) (Kéyém, accord- 
ing to Gesenius, signifies statute, not law.) “No 
decree or statute (Chok, not Toréh) that the king 
establisheth, may be changed.” (Daniel 6:15.) In 
the very remarkable and unique passage, however 
construed, “I gave them also statutes which were 
not good, and judgments whereby they should not 
live,” (Ezek. 20: 25,) we find no Téraéh; the He- 
brew for statutes is Chok. And finally, the wicked 
“statutes of Omri,” (Micah 6 : 16,) are only desig- 
nated Chék, not Térah. 


“‘ DECREE—ORDINANOE,” ETC. 


Our examinations of the words decree, ordinance, 
commandment, and precept, have not been equally 
elaborate. We have run our eye over the Concord- 
ance, and have passed by the numerous passages 
that relate to the decrees, ordinances, and precepts 
of Jehovah, not having so much occasion, at pre- 
sent, to see from what Hebrew word they were trans- 
lated. But we have noted down and examined 
every passage relating to the mere decrees, ordinances, 
commandments of men, especially those of them 
that were unrighteous, and we have not found one 
of them to have been translated from Téréh, nor 
from any word that Gesenius defines to mean law. 

“ Decree,” in the passages above described, is from 
the following originals : 

Hezekiah’s decree, to keep the passover, 2 Chron. 
30: 5, (doubtless a good one,) is from Débar, a 
mandate. The decrees of Artaxerxes, of Cyrus, 





Darius, mentioned in the book of Ezra, in five pas- 
sages, are translated from Téém, (Chaldait;) “than- 
date, decree. The decrees of Ahasuerus and of 
Esther, three passages, are from Dath ; one is from 
Koom, ,to confirm, place, establish; and one from 
Gezir, determination, decree. The decrees of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, of Darius, and of the Medes and Per- 
sians, mentioned in Daniel, are twice from Dath, once 
from Esir&, Chaldaic, of similar meaning, and twice 
from Téém. The decree of the king of Nineveh, 
in Jonah 3: 7, is from Dath. In Micah 6 : 11, and 
Zeph. 2:2, it is from Chék. In the memorable 
passage, “ Woe unto them that decree unrighteous 
decrees,” (Isa. 10 : 1,) the Hebrew for decrees is Chék. 

The “ ordinances” of men we have not found 
designated in the Scriptures by the name of Téréh, 
or law. Joshua set an ordinance (Chék) in She- 
chem, though this seems to have been of the nature 
of law. “Ye shall not walk in their ordinances,” 
(Chok,) that is, those of the heathen. (Lev. 18: 3.) 
“Or after their ordinances,” (Mispat) 2 Kings 17 : 34. 
“The customs (or ordinances) (Chok) of the people 
are vain.” (Jer. 10: 3.) 

The “ precepts” of men are not Toréh, even when 
they teach a servile observance of religion. “Their 
fear toward me is taught by the precept (Mitsvah) of 
men.” (Isa. 29:13.) Jonadab’s precepts, though 
in favor of temperance, (Jer. 35: 18,) were Mits- 
vah, not Torah. Much less could a wicked precept 
be law. 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

Such is the meaning of the word Jaw in the Old 
Testament, which is as far as the Hebrew will guide 
us. Very little need be said of the New. We 
have run over Cruden’s Concordance of it, in search 
of an instance in which the word Jaw, in our trans- 
lation, can be claimed as having been used to de- 
signate any thing that is wicked. We have found 
only one such passage. It is where Paul speaks 
(in Romans 7: 21. to 8: 2.) of “a law in the mem- 
bers, warring against the law of the mind, and 
bringing it into captivity to the law of sin ”— 
“the law of sin and death.” If any of our “ Doc- 
tors of the Law” (either D.D. or LL.D.) think 
proper to claim this as Scripture authority for call- 
ing the wicked decrees of tyrannical rulers law, 
we shall not stop todispute with them. They might 
as well claim this, as the “ mischief” mentioned 
by David, in Psalm 94: 20. If those who speak 
of “the laws of slavery,” mean only to give them 
a rank with these, we shall have no great occa- 
sion to contend with them. But we do object 
to any such recognition of slave law as shall give 
it a title to respectability or veneration, or to a 
standing among the “ institutions of the country.” 
And we trust we have shown that there is no- 
thing in the Bible use of the word Jaw that fa- 
vors such a recognition. 


_ 
A 


SLAVERY LITIGATION. 
A most important case is in progress in the District Court, 








at Columbus. There are two suits agai Rush Sloan, of 
Sandusky, an attorney of that aiding and assist- 
ing the escape of four fu from K . The 
attorneys for the plaintiffs are Stanbery and Judge 


Coffin—H. H. Hunter and 8. F. Vinton, for defendants. 
The case excites much interest. The damages and penalty 
are laid at $17,000.— Ohio paper, 


Tr is to be hoped that in all such litigations, the 
legal validity, "not only of the Fugitive-Slave act, 
but of slavery itself, will come under discussion. In 
no other way can an ultimate decision of that class 
of questions be reached. A number of cases may 
have to be lost, as in Granville Sharp’s time, but 


the perseverance of Sharp would, at last, carry 
the day, and end the arrant imposture. A bat- 
tle is, in fact, won in every defeat, on this ground. 
Whenever the counsel for liberty, like Mr. Birney 
in the Querry case, presents ably and boldly the 
true issue, the judges, like Justice McLean, will 
be put to the wall. And whenever, like McLean, 
they are compelled to resort to evasions, mis-state- 
ments, sophistries, and denials of the first principles 
of jurisprudence, (including their own statements of 
them,) the people at large, as well as lawyers and 
civilians, will be forced to look at the plain fact of 
the illegality of slavery. Another such argument 
as Mr. Birney’s, with another such opinion and de- 
cision as McLean’s, would be well worth to the cause 
of freedom, the $17,000 and costs, if the case is 
lost. The friends of liberty should raise ample 
funds to sustain such litigations, and indemify the 
patriotic victims of them. Such men as 8. M. 
Booth, of Wisconsin, and Rush Sloan, of Ohio, 
should not be left to fight a nation’s battles at their 
own charges. Every twenty thousand dollars thus 
expended, will save millions that would otherwise 
have to be swallowed up in military contests with 
despotism. The present state of things can not 
long continue, Americans are not always to be 
insulted with prosecutions for performing the com- 
mon offices of humanity toward their plundered 
fellow-citizens in distress. Nor are they to rest 
their defense upon special pleadings, legal quibbles, 
technicalities, and want of legal evidence to convict 
them of having behaved like men and Christians ! 
The age we live in forbids the thought. The fiction 
of legalized slavery is to be exploded. Peaceful 
litigation is one way of doing it. The remaining 
alternative appears to be civil war. At Boston, 
recently, in the Burns’ casé, the first campaign was 
near being opened. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF LEGAL SCIENCE, 











“Evi men understand not judgment, but they that seek 
the Lord understand all things.”—Prov, 28 : 5. 


Tux cause of justice, evil, selfish men, 

Though learned and shrewd, are slow to understand. 
True jurisprudence lies beyond their ken, 

Who neither know nor keep Heaven's high command. 


But they that seek the Lord, his judgments learn, 
His statutes study, and his aw lovers : 

The right, the wrong, they readily discern, 
Their purpose steady, their perception clear. 


If justice be the essence of valid law, and if in- 
justice can never become legal, (which is the doc- 
trine of the Bible and of common law,) then Solo- 
mon’s ideal of a sound jurist, is altogether a reason- 
able and correct one, and the first and grand quali- 
fication of a judge or lawyer, is a reverence for the 
great Law-Giver, and the earnest study of the law 
of equity. 

But if statutes, precedents, usages, and technicali- 
ties, (as is commonly supposed,) constitute the sum 
and substance of valid law, then a study of these, a 
good memory, a ready tact, and a blind reverence 
for idolized but conflicting legal authorities, are the 
chief qualities of a jurist, and the less reverence a 
lawyer or a judge has for humanity, mercy, and just- 

ice, the better qualified will he be for his vocation. 

False notions of law beget false notions of the qualifi- 

cations or duties of jurists. We find honorable and 

learned judges on the bench, regretting, like Judge 

Ruffin, that their official obligations require them to 

disregard the claims of humanity, and the plain dic- 





tates of natural justice! 
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GERRIT SMITH TO WILLIAM GOODELL. 





Soon after mailing our last number, we received a 
printed letter from Gerrit Smith which has doubt- 
less been sent to many others, in thesame form, and 
we meet with it in ome or more of our exchange 
papers. From its date (Nov, 1) as well as from its 
tone and topics we perceive that it refers only to our 
review, in the Jubilee for October, of his speech on 
the Mexican Treaty, and was prepared and issued 
before our November number appeared, containing 
some remarks on his letter to his constituents. Our 
respected friend will have seen by that article that we 
had anticipated not a few of the points he has present- 
ed, and especially that most of the personal defenses 
he has set up were already accorded to him before- 
hand, so far as we are concerned, 

We said we did not consider him a fillibuster. 
We took for granted that none of his friends 
questioned his integrity, and did not. know that any 
of the colored people in Ohio had so hastily allowed 
themselves to think and speak otherwise. The 
charge against him of being pro-slavery, whether from 
Whigs or others, was simply too absurd to be men- 
tioned. He will have seen, too, that we absolved him 
from blame in respect to non-attendance on night 
sessions. Wedid so even when (whether misled by 
“ Whig papers” or by our inability in our sickness, 
to peruse them properly) we supposed the final 
Nebraska vote to have been taken near morning, 
when he was absent. We said we condemned not 
his politeness to slaveholders. We warmly com- 
mended his course on the Homestead bill. And we 
have never retracted our previously-expressed opinion 
that his speech on the Nebraska bill was altogether 
the best, the ablest, and most effective speech ever 
made against slavery, on the floor of Congress. He 
will probably have seen, too, that we did not wholly 
mistake his position, by understanding him to speak 
of the action of the “ governments” instead of the 
“ peoples” though he may have learned that we fail 
to perceive the benefits to his argument which he 
seems to find in that distinction. 


On one point, however, we find an explanation is 
due from us. Nothing was farther from our mind 
than to suspect Gerrit Smith of “ hypocrisy ” when 
we expressed our surprise at the hopeful tone of his 
speech. We supposed, that, like ourselves and like 
most if not all men, he might have his “ ups and 
downs” in his estimates of the future. And we thought 
he must have been unusually cheered witha vision of 
the “sunny side” of the slave question when con- 
senting to receive slaveholding Cuba, “in the hope 
that American slavery would be short-lived.” The 
solution, it seems, is, that he expects it to go down, 
ere long, in blood. It may proveso. We could 
not desire such a sad union of destinies with Cuba, 
and thus cutting off the neck of her slavery by the 

same blow that should destroy ours. 

Another explanation must be made here. Mr. 
Smith is willing we should argue against the ex- 
pediency of Cuban annexation. He wishes we had 
“stopped” there. But we did not. And because 
we did not, but brought the question to the standard 
of the “ Divine law,” he thinks we call in question 
his “integrity, as an abolitionist, and as a Christian.” 
At this we loudly demur. We have no question of 
“ expediency ” to argue concerning slavery, or slavery 
annexation, or concerning the action of “ govern- 











ments” or of “ peoples ” anywhere, at any time, or 


about any thing, (tariffs, currency, internal improve- 
ments, or political economy, in any shape,) that we 
may not bring, for decision, to the standard of the 
Divine Law, the only law in the universe, the only 
guide of true expediency for the state, and of true 
religion for the soul. All questions of political expe- 
diency are, with us, moral questions—aye, religious 
questions—theological questions, to be determined by 
our “creeds and beliefs.” It does not follow that 
we must needs anathematize all whose articles of 
faith are not found to square precisely with ours—or 
whose practical applications of them (especially before 
discussion) may seriously vary. All political ques- 
tions are, at bottom, questions of ethics as well as of 
exigencies ; the latter depending upon the former, 
while both resolve themselves into points of theology, 
the aims of the Creator, and the laws by which Hr 
controls the social relations and destinies of man. 
Such, at least, are our conceptions of them, and we 
can not otherwise discuss politics. American slavery 
lives to-day, instead of having been buried years 
ago, because its opponents do not agree in their 
political ethics, and, consequently, do not unite upon 
any adequate measures. The question between 
gradual and immediate emancipation, was, and is, 
an ethical, a theological question. As such, it was 
first settled, conclusively, in favor of immediatism, 
by the theology of Hopkins in opposition to the less 
comprehensive and exact theologies of those around 
him, and the hold of moderate, vague, and erratic 
theologians (however philanthropic) upon measures 
of immediate and unconditional emancipation is to 
this hour, vacillating and irregular. The question 
between non-extensionists and abolitionists, between 
the Free-Soil and the Liberty party platforms, be- 
tween non-annexation or annexation of slaveholding 
Cuba, are ethical and (of course) theological ques- 
tions. Grave errors in political ethics defeated the 
eminent Christian abolitionists of the last century— 
Wilberforce, Clarkson, and Jay. But for this, they 
would have extirpated slavery in both hemispheres, 
before Gerrit Smith, and his fellow-laborers came on 
the stage of action. Let him think of this, and not 
fancy that we impeach his Christian or anti-slavery 
integrity, when we ventured to call in question, at 
some points, the theological soundness of his political 
ethics, or the correctness of his applications of them. 


Few questions are of more importance than that 
of the annexation of slaveholding Cuba. Permit the 
consummation of that measure, and little or no 
rational hope remains of a peaceful federal abolition 
of slavery, in accordance with the theory of the Con- 
stitution which we hold in common with Gerrit 
Smith.’ We will allow neither an over-sanguine 
hope, nor a foreboding desperation to lure or drive 
usinto an acquiescence in such an annexation, which 
we feel to be morally wrong and suicidal. And now 
that the question is up, with the arguments of such 
a man as Gerrir Suita, the champion of abolition, 
in its favor, it seems desirable to give them a thorough 
sifting, in the light of Christian ethics, and in full 
possession of the real facts of the case. 

We have, as yet, attempted this only in part. 
There remain a number of important points in Mr. 
Smith’s letter to his constituents, to be considered, 
such as the following : 

1, He argues the mildness of our American slavery, 
as compared with the Spanish, on the ground of 
our superior civilization. From his premises, if re- 
liable, we are prepared to educe, by reason and ob- 
servation, the opposite conclusion, namely, that the 
higher our general civilization rises, the more intol- 
erable and abominable will be our slaveholding 
while it continues, 








2. We are prepared to show that the process of 
emancipation, now going on, in Cuba, under treaty 
stipulations with Great Britain, who is earnestly 
pressing their fulfillment, is rapidly working out the 
extinction of slavery in that island, unless prevented 
by its speedy annexation to the United States—and 
that this is the stimulus of Southern zeal on the 
subject. 

3. Whatever the present condition or future pros- 
pects of the slaves of Cuba may be, we are prepared 
to maintain that it would be morally wrong, and 
consequently inexpedient for them to seek relief by 
annexation with our slaveholding nation ; and equally 
wrong and thence inexpedient for the American 
people, including the slaves, to consent to their re- 
ception, without the previous or simultaneous aboli- 
tion of their slavery. Also, that it would be morally 
wrong for “the oppressed Hungarians ” to seek re- 
lief by a political union with slaveholding America. 

4. We are prepared to confute Mr. Smith’s as- 
sumption that the annexation of Cuba would end 
the Cuban slave-trade with Africa, and to maintain 
that the charge against the American slaveholders, 
of seeking to reépen the African slave-trade, so far 
from being “ nonsensical” (as Mr. Smith says it is) 
is amply sustained by facts; that its success would 
be secured by the annexation of slaveholding Cuba, 
and even now is as probable as was the passage of 
the Nebraska bill twelve months ago. 

5. Mr. Smith pleads his “ platform,’’ (the impos- 
sibility of legalizing slavery,) as affording a justifica- 
tion of his willingness to admit slayeholding Cuba. 
We are prepared to show that tha? platform, above 
all others, forbids his consent to any such measure. 


6. We are prepared to show that the annexation 
of a slaveholding state or territory, without, at the 
same time, abolishing its slavery, differs nothing 
in principle, nor essentially, in effect, from author- 
izing the bringing of the same slaves under our 
jurisdiction by a slave-trade which should transfer 
them to our own soil as at present bounded; that 
we might as well import the slaves of Cuba inio 
our jurisdiction as to extend it over them where 
they are; and that the same principle would jus- 
tify our importing slaves from Africa, (those who 
ave held as slaves there now,) provided we could 
better their condition by bringing them under our 
“higher type of civilization.” 

_1..Mr. Smith has inadvertently, if we mistake 
not, changed the issue. In his speech he said : 

“Let Cuba come to us if she wishes to come ”— 
“even if she shall not previously abolish her slave- 
ry.”. He said this, in the hope that “ American 
slavery would be short-lived,” and in the belief that 
“ practically American slavery is not so bad as the 
Spanish.” He would have this annexation take 
place with the mutual concurrence of “the peo- 
ples” of the two countries, including (as he has 
since explained himself) the slaves. The proposed 
annexation, whether the act of the “ government” 
or of “the peoples,” evidently contemplated the 
present continuance of both Cuban and American 
slavery, with the assent either of the “govern- 
ment ” or of “the peoples” to such an arrangement. 
It was to be the act, not of the oppressed portion, by 
themselves, to throw off their oppressions, but of 
the entire “peoples” assenting to an arrangement 
which involved a continuance of the oppressions un- 
der a change of jurisdictions. 

We denied the moral right, either of “the gov- 
ernment” or of “the peoples”—the free or the en- 
slaved—to enter into any such stipulations. 

Mr. Smith replies by insisting that the calamities 
of the Cuban slaves shall not work a forfeiture of 
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their rights to unite with us. We did not say any 
such thing. They never had and never can have 
any right to unite with any “ peoples” under a stip- 
ulation that assents to theirown enslavement. Am- 
brose had no right to ask Dr. Ely to become his 
slave-master, and Dr. Ely had no right to become so. 

Mr. Smith introduces, for illustration, a supposed 
alliance between America and Hungary, and says: 
“The fact that there is oppression in the two coun- 
tries would not make such an alliance necessarily 
wicked. The alliance may be in spite of such op- 
pression—not in accordance with it. It may be to 
overthrow—not to sustain such oppression.” Very 
well. We have said nothing about such an alliance. 
When Mr. Smith shall have proposed in Congress, 
such an alliance between “the peoples” of Cuba 
and of the United States, “in spite ” of oppression 
and oppressors— to overthrow” and not to continue 
such oppressions—he will not, probably, find us op- 
posing it. If he should, his illustration will then 
be to the point. 

Still further, Mr. Smith says: “ To deny that two 
peoples may come together so long as their usurping 
governments are holding a portion of themin slavery, 
is virtually to hold the unhappy slaves responsible 
for the devilism of such governments.” Here, again, 
the issue is changed, and well-nigh reversed. We 
have made no objection to the “two peoples” com- 
ing together. Our only objection is against their 
making themselves “ responsible for the devilism of 
such governments ” by coming tegether on the basis 
of the same “ devilism ”—that of tolerating slavery. 

Several other considerations, urged by Mr. Smith, 
we are prepared to prove fallacious, in every point 
of view, whether compared with existing facts, or 
with the moral principles that underlie them. We 
have already, in manuscript, a large portion of what 
we should like to present to our readers.. But 
whether we shall do so or not, is uncertain. We 
know not how to spare so much room in our little 
monthly sheet, when so many other topics require 
our space. And we dislike the appearance of a 
protracted controversy with our honored friend Gerrit 
Smith, to whom we, ourselves, personally, and the 
cause we advocate, are so deeply indebted, in so 
many ways. If we could, some how, disconnect the 
discussion from these embarrassments, we could 
more freely pursue it, as we think its importance de- 
mands. But if a discussion with Gerrit Smith must 
needs be understood as an assault wpon Gerrit 
Smith—if we can not question his political ethics 
without being regarded as impeaching his wetted, 
we ‘feel our hands tied. 





Ax Editors who published Gerrit Smith’s letter 
to Wm. Goodell, dated November Ist, will please in- 
sert the above, as our reply to it. 
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LETTER OF HENRY A. WISE. 





ARE .SLAVES PROPERTY ? 


Mr. Wiss cad/s them property. But are they so 
in reality? If they are, then slavery is legal. If 
not, then it is not legal. A question of law is a 
question concerning a supposed or an existing fact. 
Ascertain the fact and you have ascertained the law. 
A lie can not be law. 

Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, in his letter to Dr. 
Adams, of Boston, assumes, in the outset, that slaves 


are property—“ property by the law of the States— 
property protected by the Constitution and laws of 


the United States—private property, held by indi- 





vidual proprietors by the same authority of sove- 


eignties, and of constitutions, and of statutes, as houses 
and horses, and lands, and ships, and goods, wares, 
and merchandise of trade are held. Sacred as. - 
perty because defended by the moral as well as 
municipal law, making it mine not yours.” 

Mr. Wise was lawyer enough to know that the 
property tenure of his slayes could not be proved nor 
their enslavement legalized by “municipal law 
without moral law ; and.so he takes care, in this item, 
to fortify and clinch his claim. But can the claim 
be made good? By what principle of moral law, 
nay, by what page of municipal law—of State or 
national law, of constitutional or of statute law, is 
humanity, in fact, converted into “ goods, wares, and 
merchandise,” on a level with “ houses and horses ” ? 

And Mr. Wise understood logic well enough to 
know on what foundation it was necessary for him 
to lay the superstructure of his argument, in order to 
reach his desired objects. 

1. He wished to make it apparent to Dr. Adams and 
others that all such questions as the Dr. had pro- 
pounded to him, about “ the destiny of the slave popu- 
lation,” concerning their condition, concerning the 
desirableness of emancipation, utility of the coloniza- 
tion scheme, etc., etc., were altogether impertinent 
and gratuitous on their part. “What are you 
writing to me.about”? About my property ? What 
have you to do about it? “ Property is gone” (says 
he) “the very moment it recognizes any right of 
interference by any one except those standing in a 
property relation to itself.” “Just let our property 
alone, and make your people obey the laws and re- 
spect our rights of property.” What have you todo 
with “the destiny of the slave population of the 
United States ?” 

Sure enough, Mr. Wise. Just nothing at all if, 
as you affirm, “Slaves are property as much as houses 
are.” But they are not property, and never can be, 
As in answer to Dr. Adams and the like of him—as 
addressed to the Northern community in general, in- 
cluding Free-Soilers and all such abolitionists as 
admit that slaves are property, and that slavery is 
legalized, this part of the letter, disgusting as it is, 
appears conclusive enough. Let those, of them 
answer it who can. We deny the conclusion by 
rejecting the premises. Our disgust with the mere 
incident of the claim is swallowed up in our disgust 
with the claim itself. The idea that slaves are 
property (that slavery is legal) includes the whole— 
the core, the pith, the essence, the poison, the com- 


prehension of all that is horrible, of all that is mean, 


of all that is arrogant, of all that is fiendish, in the 
slave system. We confess our inability to understand 
how those who can swallow the entire animal should 
nauseate at particular slices of it. 

2, Another object of Mr. Wise was.to justify the 
African slave-trade and to prepare the Northern 


| mind for its projected legalization... “I can’t see 
_| where the original wrong to Africa was,” says Mr. 
Wise. “J would recommend the repeal of every act 
| to suppress the slave-trade.” 
premises are amply broad enough for his con- 


Here again his 


clusion. If slaves are, in reality property, then the 
traffic in them is a legitimate branch of commerce, 
and the importation of them from abroad is no crime. 
To admit that slaves are property, and yet deny the 
right of importation and traffic would be to admit 
and to deny the same right at the same time, It 
would be admitting the whole of a right and deny- 
ing one of its incidents. If slaves are property, then 
the prohibition of the importation must proceed on 
the basis of pecuniary economy, and the 

ment of the domestic breeders. If the slave-growers 
and the slave-consumers could but adjust the matter 


to their own satisfaction, the non-slaveholders of the 
North, while conceding that slaves are property, 
could have no business to interfere in the matter, 
unless they could show that their pecuniary interests 
are some how affected by it; and then the Northern 
shipping-merchants who can hardly be restrained 
now, from the illicit importation of slaves, would be 


” | entitled to a consideration of their interests ! 


3. In support of his advocacy of the African slave- 
trade, Mr. Wise labored to prove that the African 
race both in Africa and this country, had been and 
would be greatly benefited by the African slave- 
trade. First, they are brought to this country to be 
civilized and Christianized ; then a portion of them 
are colonized back again to Liberia to civilize and 
Christianize Africa—an argument well nigh irresisti- 
ble to a colonizationist, who believes (as they com- 
monly do) in the compatibility of slaveholding with 
Christianity. Here again, Mr. Wise’s foundation- 
stone is broad enough to support his entire structure. 
For, first, if slaves are property, slaveholding is not 
anti-Christian, for Christians may lawfully hold 
property. So that a pro-slavery religion is good 
enough to Christianize Africans with, in America— 
good enough to send back to Africa with the colon- 
ists, for christianizing Africa. Then, second, if slaves 
are property, African slaves are indeed, benefited by 
being brought to this country, for it is next to a 
miracle to make Christians out of property, (while 
they remain property,) “ property as much as houses 
are,” (in the language of Mr. Wise,) or “ my ox or my 
ass, or any thing else that is mine /” 

If any stupid dolt of a Yankee should demur at the 
implication that houses and ships, “oxen and asses” 
may become Christians, Mr. Wise or (if he pleases) 
Dr. Adams has only to apply, in the requisite 
direction, the conceded principle that “slaves are 
property.” Slaves may be Christians, that is to 
say, property may be Christians; and if property 





may be Christians, then may “houses, ships, oxen, 
asses,” be Christians! (As good Christians at least 
as slaveholders, some one may add.) Only concede 
to Mr. Wise his starting point, that slaves (human 
beings) are property, and he can prove any ‘other 
absurdity in respect to property he pleases. If a 
man can be led to admit that an immortal soul may 
be a chattel, what. defense can he make against 
the proposition that chattels are immortal? - How 
is he to maintain the distinction. between persons and 
things ? 

4, Again, Mr. Wise was intent upon proving that 
American slaves are well treated. “I say to you 
that slavery, nowhere in the United States, at this 
day, is severe. The slayes are universally fed and 
clothed well, and are happy and contented.” “ Look 
at their religious privileges ; come and listen to them 
(as they) preach and pray ; see them dance, and eat 
fat meat, and lie by de fire!” Very well.’ If 
slaves are property, this account of their treatment, 
if we could credit the facts, looks ‘pretty fair. Tt 
isn’t every piece of property, nd, ‘not every “ ox or 
ass,” that has religious privileges, that preaches, 
prays, dances, eats fat meat and lies by the fire! 
Looked at from the stand-point that “slaves are 
property,” Mr. Wise makes outa strong case. But 
suppose they are not property, Mr. Wise? How 
stands the casethen? Take any other human beings 
who are not property and treat them as property— 
what would be the character of such treatment! 
How would you consider it if the case were your own ¢ 

5. Another point to be made out by Mr. Wise 
was, that it is wrong in the people of the Nortl not 
to return fugitive slaves. And, granting him that 





“slaves are property,” he certainly makés‘out & very 
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clear case. Hearhim: “The slave has no natural 
right to escape.”—“ Boston needs a lesson on obedi- 
ence to the laws. A mob has blotted her fair 
escutcheon. Please leave this question of conscience 
where the responsibility lies, with the slaveholders, 
and preach to the people of Boston the absolute 
necessity of discharging their duty, for which they 
are responsible to the laws,” etc. “I not only law- 
fully may, but ought, morally to recover his (the 
slave’s) services, if I can.” 

True as the multiplication-table, Mr. Wise, if 
“ slaves are property.” Nomannor community has 
any right to detain your property from you, nor 
to aid its escape. _ Your property ought to be re- 
turned to you. And any man, Whig, Democrat, 
Free-Soiler, or abolitionist, who admits that “slaves 
are property,” (that slaveholding is legal,) and yet 
secretes or aids the escape of your slaves, or refuses 
to deliver them up when in his power, stands self- 
convicted of a fraudulent procedure. You have our 
leave to subject him to the pains and penalties of the 
Fugitive-Slave bill, (unless he can make out a better 
defense of himself than we can make for him,) until 
he learns Mr, Madison’s doctrine—the doctrine of the 
common law, that “man can not hold property in 
man.” The acknowledged violator of the Fugitive- 
Slave bill who concedes slaves to be property, has 
already “confessed judgment” against himself, and 
has cut himself off from a right of defense in court. 

6. To the question whether emancipation be de- 
sirable on the soil, Mr. Wise answers, No. Well, if 
“slaves are property,” very likely he may be in the 
right, here. At any rate, it is a question that con- 
cerns only the slaveholders. Henry Clay, in his 
great speech in 1839, arrived at the same conclusion 
with Mr. Wise, and from the same premises. 
“Twelve hundred millions” of slave property were by 
no means to be relinquished. But whatif slaves are 
not property—that no legislation has made, or can 
make them such? What if God’s laws of property 
have put a stern veto upon the property tenure of 
slaves, by subtracting its aggregate valuation, in fact, 
from the value of the soil and products cultivated and 
produced by them? Howstands the “ desirableness 
of emancipation” in that case ? 

7. Mr. Wise is very much displeased because 
California was not opened for the free entrance of slave 
“property.” Here, too, he is manifestly in the right, 
if slaves are in reality property, like “oxen and asses.” 
One holder of “ property ” has as good a right to take 
his property into California, Kansas, and Nebraska, as 
another. The only pertinent question is whether 
slaves are in reality property or no. The anti- 
Nebraska bill excitement, all over the non-slavehold- 
ing States is without any justifiable cause or reason 
if slavery be legal, and if slaves are bona-fide “‘ pro- 
perty.” In the hands of those who concede and 
who shall continue to concede the legal va- 
lidity of property tenure in slaves, the opposition 
to the entrance of slavery into Kansas and Nebraska 
will be feeble, inefficient, and short-lived, like the 
opposition in 1820, to the introduction of slavery 
into Missouri, The plotters of the “ Nebraska 
iniquity” counted upon this, and they calculate that 
after the first year or two of astonishment is over, all 
will settle down quietly as before. The struggle 
against slavery extension, on the part of those who 
concede that slaves are property, is a struggle against 
the acknowledged rights of the slaveholders—a sec- 
tional, partisan st “a struggle of pride and 

selfishness, not of principle,” and must be futile in the 
end. If “slave property” is to be kept out of Kansas 
and Nebraska, it must be done by denying the right 


of property in man altogether. Vo community can 
permanently concede that “slaves are property” in 
Missouri, and yet. practically deny that they are 
property in Kansas. The changeless laws of mind 
must secure this. And the final result (as certain as 
the result of any process in chemistry) must be 
the acknowledgment and protection of “slave pro- 
perty ” in respect to all the States, or its denial and 
repudiation in respect to all of them. 

This letter of Mr. Wise is no novelty. Its logical 
basis and its conclusions correspond with those of 
Henry Clay in 1839, when he said, “ That is pro- 
perty which the law declares to be property. Two 
hundred years of legislation have sanctioned and 
sanctified negro slaves as property.” From these 
premises, Mr. Clay deduced the impractibility of 
either abolishing slavery or of forbidding the inter- 
State slave-trade. Granting him his premises, the 
argument can not be easily set aside. Just so it is 
with the letter of Mr. Wise. The Free-Soil and anti- 
slavery papers acknowledge its plausibility, as well 
they may, if they do not clearly perceive the precise 
point of the fallacy. It is not merely plausible, it is 
impregnable, (with all its disgusting absurdities,) if 
slaves are in reality property, as they are if slavery 
be legal. No affirmation of the moral wrong of 
slavery can fully make amends for the mischiefs of 
admitting its legality. The staunchest abolitionist 
who concedes the legality of slavery will, in some 
way, treat it as legal. He will decline that direct 
effort and those efficient means for abolishing slavery, 
that he would put forth and employ against any 
gigantic moral evil that he believed to be illegal. 
This we know to be the existing fact of the case. 


——-—+ 8 


POLITICS IN NEW-YORK AND MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 





POLICY OF BARTERING AWAY THE TRUTH FOR AVAILA- 
BILITY AND NUMBERS. 


Tux elections in New-York and Massachusetts 
have resulted in no very gratifying demonstrations 
either against slavery or against the aggressions of 
the slave power. 

In New-York, Myron H. Clark is believed to be 
elected Governor, by a very small plurality, though 
at the time of our writing, the fact is not officially 
ascertained. The latest accounts give us, say in 
round numbers—Clark, Whig, about 154,000; 
Seymour, Soft, nearly 154,000 ; Ullmann, Know- 
Nothing, about 113,000; Bronson, Hard, about 
$1,000. In all, 452,000 votes. Liberty party not 
reported. There are supposed to be about 600,000 
voters in the State. If so, it would seem that nearly 
one fourth of the number, 147,000, did not vote at 
all. What great victory in favor‘of liberty can we 
claim out of this? The Legislature, it appears, will 
-be Whig ; and if they should prove to be of the same 
stripe with Clark, we might hope for a Maine Law, 
and as much anti-Nebraska or anti-slavery as may 
be found in the Whig and Saratoga platforms, as 
deseribed in our November number. So much for 
the State government. Now for the popular demon- 
stration. 

Out of about 600,000 legal voters, or out of about 
450,000 actual voters, we exhibit a little more than 
one third, or 154,000 who can be said to have voted 
even against pro-slavery aggression. The lean vote 
for Bronson, less than one fifteenth of the votes 
polled, will administer cold comfort to the ultra- 
slavites, Northern or Southern, who undertook to 
“crush out” the Softs for the crime of having been 





once tinctured with the heresy of non-extension. But 


the Seymour vote is so much direct support to 
the Pierce administration and its pro-slavery 
policy. The “Know-Nothing” vote tells us of 
113,000 freemen who “ know nothing” of slavery, 
or anti-slavery, as an element of “ American” poli- 
tics. Their candidate, Mr. Ullmann, is said to have 
been of the “ Union-saving, Castle Garden” tribe, 
and it is known that he received the support of the 
“Silver Gray” Whigs who were annoyed with the 
anti-slavery tendencies of Clark. How large a por- 
tion of his entire vote should be reckoned as a con- 
servative bolting Whig vote, we can not determine. 
The defection from the Whigs to the Know-Nothings 
must have been a serious one. The 7’ribune com- 
plains that large numbers of Whig Committee men, 
who had received Whig tickets for distribution, 
concealed or destroyed them, and distributed “ Know- 
Nothing ” tickets. We should not think it incredible, 
if we were told that one half or two thirds of the 
Ullmann vote was from bolting Whigs, and those 
under their influence. 


Now, we ask what the friends of liberty have 
gained by their hesitating, timid, servile habit of 
waiting for the nominating conventions of the old 
decrepid parties, and leaning on them for support, 
when, so far from being able to give any support, 
they can hardly be supported by propping? Take 
away the temperance, Free-Soil, and abolition voters 
from the Whig candidate, and what support would 
he have had left? We hardly dare venture a con- 
jecture. Would it have been larger than the vote 
for Bronson? Is it probable that more than 31,000 
votes were polled for Clark,'on simply Whig grounds ? 
Wethink not. We inferas much from the 7’7ribune’s 
continued admission that the Whig party is extinct, 
notwithstanding the election of the nominally Whig 
candidate. TZribune Whigs will not claim it asa 
Whig victory. And“ Silver Gray” Whigs certainly 
will not. 

Suppose the “ Free Democracy” had promptly 
held their convention, on the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill, when the public attention was riveted 
upon the alarming strides of the slave power. Suppose 
they had erected a strong and truly “ broad ” plat- 
orm, covering the whole subject, and raising the 
flag of abolition of slavery by the Federal Government, 
(where the Liberty party of New-York and New- 
England stood in 1847.) Suppose in advance of the 
“ Know-Nothing ” movement, (of which “ no body 
knows” any thing, except the earnestness and de- 
termination of the leaders,) they had exhibited the 
same resolute earnestness upon the issue concerning 
which every body “ knows something”—what would 
have been the result? They would have had the 
staff in their own hands. Let us see. What could 
the Whigs have done? Subtract from Clark’s 
154,000 votes his $1,000 purely Whig votes, which 
we have conceded to him, and then add to this 31,000, 
the two thirds of the Ullmann vote, probably polled 
from the Whig party, say 76,000, and you have 
107,000 for the Whig vote (which is quite as high 
as it should be estimated) instead of 154,000. 


And what could the friends of liberty have done? 
The subtraction of 31,000 from 154,000, gives them 
back their 123,000, to begin with ; the same votes 
that they actually polled for Clark, including the 
temperance voters, who are mostly of their own 
number, or near enough to it to vote the ticket, for 
the sake of the Maine Law. Then add one third of 
the voters who (in the hesitancy, confusion, distrust, 
and irresolution of the times, engendered by the wise 
and prudent leaders of reform) dared vote for no 





body, say 50,000 who, with a trumpet giving a cer- 
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tain sound, would have prepared for the battle, and 
the aggregate gives us 173,000 for the abolition vote 
of New-York. ‘This we think a fair estimate, but 
can afford to deduct 19,000, and still leave the same 
vote now polled for Clark, not as a Whig vote, nor 
as an amalgamation vote, but as a thorough-going, 


out-and-out abolition and anti-rum vote, “and no| to 


mistake.” 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

The newspaper returns give us, in round numbers, 
—for Governor, Washburn (Whig) 26,000—Gardi- 
ner, (Know-Nothing) 79,000—Wilson, (Free Re- 
publican) 6500—Bishop, (Democratic) 13,000. In 
all, 124,500 ; of which the Know-Nothing candidate 
has nearly two thirds. Representatives in the State 
Legislature- -nearly all “ Know-Nothings,” and a 
majority of them in the Senate. New members of 
Congress, all “Kunow-Nothings.” The Crry om 
Boston gives a large majority for the “Know-No- 
things.” 

What does all this mean? Especially, what means 
the lean vote for the candidate of the “ Free Repub- 
licans”? What has become of the friends of liberty 
in Massachusetts? Where is her abolition vote ? 
Her Free-Soil vote? Or even her anti-Nebraska vote ? 
And echo answers “ Where ” ? 

Rumor says that Wilson, the “ Free Republican ” 
candidate for Governor, (for some reasons) declined. 
It says also, that the “ Free Republicans,” to a great 
extent, voted the “Know-Nothing” ticket. For 
what reasons, or on what grounds, the great public 
“know nothing.’ No anti-slavery testimony 
appears to have been given in that vote. Boston, 
the seat of the rum and pro-slavery interest and in- 
fluence, went for the “ Know-Nothings ” along with 
BaurimorE, and John M. Clayton, and the slave State 
of Delaware. Can it be that the Free Democracy of 
Massachusetts, or a portion of it, went with them ? 
What has become of the party? Is it “strayed or 
stolen”? Will not the Liberator or Common 
wealth tell us? Or advertize it ? 

What is the great “ secret” of Massachusetts’ con- 
quest by the “ Know-Nothings”? Of the particular 
facts, we “ know nothing ;” but of the pre-disposing 
cause of them, we will venture to “guess.” The 
yeomanry of Massachusetts used to expect “ some- 
thing” of their politicians. They expected them to 
be on one side or the other of great political ques- 
tions, and to be in earnest about them. If they 
retain any thing of their old character, they must 
have become disgusted with their political parties, 
of late. The leaders of one party, named the 
Democratic; go for slavery. The leaders of an- 
other party, called the Whig, turn Tories. The 
leaders of another party, called Free-Soilers, or 
Free Democracy, play the Swiss mercenary between 
the two others, as having no “soil” of their own 
to stand on, and fight the battles of the pro- 
slavery party that, for the time being, and in this 
or the other locality, will give them the fattest 
slice of the petty offices! And this they call op- 
posing the aggressions of the slave power! Fur- 
nishing a fitting appendix for Barnum’s Philosophy 
and History of Humbugs! No marvel that Bro- 
ther Jonathan throws up his heels, in the Yankee 
trick of giving them back the game of “ Nothing” 
they have been gulling him with, in good earnest. 
“Nothing times nothing is nothing,” as the boys 
used to “cipher” at school. The cause of liberty 
has stood for the multiplicand, with «a row of 
“ciphers ” for the multiplier, and “ Know-N othing”- 
ism appears as the true product. 

Seriously ; what have abolitionists in Massachu- 
setts and New-York been about, since 1846-7, 





when their Liberty party conventions, boldly and. 
unflinchingly proclaimed the right and duty of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the States? The 
South saw and trembled. Even Clay and Calhoun 
stood aghast. Abolitionists and slaveholders KNEW 
the truth of the doctrine. The voters were learning 
“ know” something of it. Had they stood their 
ground, they might have swept New-England and 
the Northern and North-western States, before this 
time—if not Baltimore and Delaware. As it is, 
they must bite their thumbs and see the pigmy 
race of do-nothings swept off by an army of know- 
nothings, who can exemplify, at least, the power of 


earnestness and resolution, even if they “ know no-| 


thing” of what they are doing. 


, 
or 


LIBERTY PARTY PLATFORM. 








In our November number we published the plat- 
forms of a number of Conventions held in this 
State. We now add that of the Liberty party, so 
far as the slave question is concerned. 

The following resolutions were adopted at Syra- 
cuse, Sept. 28th. 

Resolved, That there is no reason to expect the 
peaceful abolition of American slavery, until its 
abolition shall be made the distinct and paramount 
object of associated political efforts. 

Resolved, That such efforts can not be made by 
those who allow their political activities to be entan- 
gled with those of politicians who attempt not the 
direct abolition of slavery, but only busy themselves 
with idle efforts to prevent its extension while per- 
mitting its existence. 

Resolved, That no wise and earnest attempts for 
the abolition of American slavery are to be expected 
from those who believe that the Constitution makes 
“ compromises” with slavery, and who, nevertheless, 
adhere to that Constitution, and promise to abide by 
its supposed “ compromises.” 

Resvived, That no trust-worthy expositions of the 
Constitution—no expositions that can render alle- 
giance to it compatible with a sacred regard to just- 
ice and liberty—are to be expected from those who 
do not, from their inmost souls, loathe and abjure 
“the wild and guilty fantasy, that man can hold 
property in man”—that slavery can possibly be 
legalized. 


Resolved, That so long as the Church and min- 


istry stumble at the problem, whether or no “the 
sum of all villanies” is malwm in se—it is not 
strange that graceless politicians should stumble at 
the problem whether the temple of the Holy Ghost 
can be legislated into a commodity of lawful mer- 
chandise. 

Resolved, That whoever affirms that slavery can 
legally exist, either by common law, or of any human 
legislation or custom, contradicts the first principles 
of common law, and sets himself up to be wiser than 
the standard writers on common law, (such as Coke, 
Fortescue, and Blackstone,) who abundantly affirm 
the contrary. 

Resolved, That whoever says slavery can be legal 
without positive local, municipal law, creating’ it, 
contradicts the principal jurists in the slave States, 
who have decided the contrary—and whoever says 
that any of the American slave States have ever 
had, or now have, any such positive local, municipal 
law creating slavery, contradicts many of the same 
Southern jurists, and also such slayeholding states- 
men as Mr. Bayley and Mr. Mason, of Virginia, who 
have affirmed the contrary. 

Resolved, That whoever affirms the legality of 
American slavery, impeaches either the sagacity or. 


‘the sincerity and humanity of the Senate of the 
United States, who (on suggestion of Senator Ma- 
son) refused to allow a jury trial for alleged fugitive 
slaves, lest the legality of American slavery should 
be called in question, and fail to abide the scrutiny 
and honesty of the federal courts. 

Resolved, That whoever affirms the “ compromises 
of the Constitution” with slavery, and denies the 
constitutional power of Congress to abolish it in the 
States—denies that the Constitution was formed 
“to secure the blessing of liberty for ourselves and 
our posterity,” thus making fools or knaves of the 
Convention that drafted the Constitution, and of the 
people. who adopted it, and, in either case, giving 
the lie direct to their affirmations. 

Resolved, That whoever affirms the constitution- 


| ality of slavery, must either affirm that American 


slaves have been deprived of liberty by “due pro- 
cess of law,” (according to the legal definition of 
the phrase,) or else deny that the Constitution has 
any provision that “no person shall be deprived of 
liberty without due process of law.” 


Resolved, That whoever affirms the existence of 
“State rights,” as a legal and constitutional basis 
for State slavery, must either deny that Ameri- 
can slavery “impairs the obligations of contracts,” 
and attaints the blood of its victims by hereditary 
descent, or else deny that the Constitution says, 
“ No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws 
impairing the obligations of contracts.” 

Resolved, That whoever denies the constitutional 
right, authority, and duty of Congress to abolish 
slavery in all the States in which it is tolerated, 
must either deny that the chattelizing of its citizens 
or subjects is incompatible with a “ republican form 
of government,” or else he must reject as a forgery 
the clause of the Constitution that says, “The 
United States shall guarantee, to every State in this 
Union, a republican form of government.” 


Resolved, That the politician who is not suffi- 
ciently intelligent, democratic, honest, and sagacious, 
to deny the pretended legality and constitutionality 
of slavery, and to seek its speedy abolition by the 
Federal Government, is not sufficiently intelligent, 
democratic, honest, and sagacious to be entrusted 
with the responsibilities of civil government, and 
the rights of a free people. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States, or the Judges of the federal courts, who, in 
their official acts, should recognize the pretended 
legal sanctions and constitutional guarantees of 
slavery, ought to be promptly impeached for misde- 
meanor ;—a violation of their oaths of office, a con- 
spiracy against the people, and on conviction, de- 
posed from their official stations. 

Resolved, That no ordinances, provisos, compro- 
mises, or conditions of admission, imposed by Con- 
gress, either upon States or upon territories, can 
secure them from the inroads of elaneny so long ‘as 
it exists in this country. 

Resolved, That so long atiepeiee: 3 in this 
country, the free North ought not to consent to the 
acquisition of any new territory, or the admission of 
any new States, in the South or South-west adjoining 
the present slave States, and adapted to slave culture.’ 

Resolved, That inasmuch) as the acquisition of 
new territories or the admission of new States, on 
the Southern border, encourages and strengthens 
the slave power, and diminishes the chances for a 
federal. abolition of slavery, no one who believes in 
the power and duty of Congress to abolish slavery; 
should consent to the admission or acquisition of any 
new State or Territory containing oa Spr to 





contain them. 
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PLAIN QuEsTIONS—If Congress possesses the constitu- 
tional yoibee to prohibit slavery in the territories, does it 
not possess the constitutional power to establish it? If it 
can do one, can it not do the other ? 

Is it not every way safer and better that Congress should 


let the subject entirely alone ?—Detroit Free Press. 

Why didn’t the Free Press extend its questions a 
little farther, after the same fashion? For example, if 
Congress possesses the constitutional power to punish 
high treason and piracy on the high seas, does it not 
possess power to legalize and commit high treason, 
and authorize the officers of the navy, and every 
body ‘else, to commit piracy? “If it can do the 
one, can it not do the other?” “Is it not every 
way safer and better that Congress should let the 
subject entirely alone ?” Still further: If the Legis- 
lature of Michigan has constitutional power to pro- 
hibit and punish counterfeiting, highway robbery, 
and larceny, has it not the constitutional power to 
legalize them? “If it can do the one, can it not do 
the other?” ‘Is it not every way safer and better 
that the Legislature of Michigan should let the sub- 
ject alone ?” 

Whenever the true answer is found to the addi- 
tional questions we have suggested, the true answer 
will be found to the questions put by the Free 
Press. 

Seriously ; when will politicians learn that back 
of all papers and parchments there is an universal 
and irrepealable ‘constitution of government,” 
established by God himself, inseparable from human 
nature and existing in the nature of things, just 
like the laws of mechanism, of electricity, or of 
gravitation? When will they master the A B C of 
political science, and be able to comprehend its ele- 
mentary axioms? Whenever they do, they will 
know that al/ civil governments, always and every- 
where, in all nations and ages, rude and polished, 
civilized or barbarous, have power to punish crime 
but have no power to authorize or permit it, The 
man that doesn’t know as much as that ought to be 
presented with a primer or dictionary and sent to a 
Sunday-school or primary school or somewhere to 
learn the meaning of the words, “ GOVERNMENT” 


and “LAW.” 
—_ +21 @re-- — 

£2 Tue following article was written during the 
pendency of the Nebraska bill, and was mislaid. 
We do not find any thing in the records of what 
has since transpired, to shake our faith in the doc- 
trine it inculcates, and which, in varied forms, was 
expressed in our first and second numbers: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF NORTHERN DEFEAT. 


“It is not a wrong against the blacks that we deprecate 
but the overthrow of all equilibrium between the free and 
the slave States, and the establishment of slavery and its 
laws in a vast territory hitherto devoted to freedom.” __ 

“ No body su the South to be under any political 
es to the African race, whatever she may owe them 
in other respects.”—New- York Daily Tribune, March 4, 1854. 

Tas was said by the editor in correcting the 
“error” of Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, who had stated 
that “ the Free-Soil arguments against the (Nebraska) 
bill had mainly dwelt on the violation of faith 
plighted to the African race.” “This is a miscon- 
ception” (said the TZ'ribune) “into which no Senator 
should have fallen.” 

How is all this? “The South 1s under political 
obligations to the African race’”—obligations the 
violations of which constitute a heinous sin against 
God and against mankind. And the opponents of 
the Nebraska bill were bound to press upon the 
South those obligations, which were of vastly greater 
solemnity than any mere incidental disturbance of 
the “ equilibrium between the free and slave States.” 

If the opponents of slavery extension take no 





higher ground than this, they insure their defeat, un- 
less the higher laws of the moral universe, including 
the law of political cause and effect are repealed. 
Their efforts will neither reach the consciences of 
slaveholders, nor win the confidence of mankind, 
nor secure the approbation or blessing of Heaven. 

If the Tribune rightly represents the anti-Ne- 
braska sentiment of the North, the North has well 
earned and deserved defeat. We live in a world 
whose Creator has determined that men shall suc- 
cessfully vindicate their own political rights in no way 
but by vindicating, with equal zeal, the equal polit- 
cal rights of their neighbors. The Nebraska defeat 
is but the ten thousandth illustration of this. 


——-——  o~+>*e- — ---- 


POWERS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


THE Columbia (S. C.) Times and the Charleston Mercury 
are calling for the negotiation of a treaty with Great 
Britain for the surrender of fugitive slaves! They say ‘as 
the matter now stands, the fugitive-slave law is a positive 
injury to the South. Therefore, means must be taken to 
break up the refuge afforded by Canada to runaway negroes, 
The argument is, the object of government is to protect pro- 
perty, and every government has a right to define what shall 
constitute property. 


Go it, gentlemen! Your principle is a correct 
one. The true abolition doctrine—only apply it 
correctly. “The object of government IS (among 
other things) to protect property,” and, of course, 
“ every Government HAS a right to DEFINE what 
shall (does) constitute property.” In this is included, 
of necessity, the right to define what is NOT pro- 
perty, and to declare that human beings are nof 
property. The Federal Government, like “every 
government,” HAS this right. Remember that, if 
if you please, when the right comes to be pro- 
perly exercised. 

Every government is bound to protect property 

because every government is bound to protect 
persons. As it can not fully protect persons without 
protecting property, so it can not permanently nor 
impartially protect property without protecting 
persons. 
A government that can not protect the persons of 
its subjects, can not protect their property, their 
interests, their liberties, or their rights, in any direc- 
tion. 

If it could be shown that there is a human being 
within the United States whose person the Govern- 
ment of the United States can not, may not, and 
should not protect against enslavement, then it could 
be shown that there is no Government of the 
United States competent to protect the property, the 
interests, the rights, or the liberties of a single 
American citizen ! 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, &c, &a 

In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1.50. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 

{From B. P. Aypg.ortre, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 

“THe Democracy or Curistianity.—An able and original work. 
It is easy to see that the great law of the Bible, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments everywhere. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo- 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 


“Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti- 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per- 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


[Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WALKER, Of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State.) via 
* Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 
old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy [ 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
I rejoice tosee this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sia- 
cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


{From Professor Hupson, of Oberlin.) 

‘“**The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well as the sympa- 
hies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance, We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the dis: ussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. T. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E. Smiru, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.] 
‘*T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it as a 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 


treats.” 
(From the New-York Tribune.) 


““We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles. 
** * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher apprecia- 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


(From the New-York Evangelist.] 

“This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 
strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and character of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 

Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has received 
similar commendations. 

IL, 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 

A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-question in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1. 

This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference 
It contains fifty chapters, or as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time ; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
“What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several vo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents anda copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


Ill. 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
{From Hon. Wi.t1aM Jay to the Author.) 

“ Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge as 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is waques- 
tionably true.” 

IV. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100 
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purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 
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